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EYDON HALL 



THE district in which Eydon Hall 
lies is one full of history. At Edge- 
cot House, three or four miles away, 
Queen Elizabeth stayed in August, 
1572, and there Charles I, with his 
two sons, was the guest of Mr. Toby 
Chaunceyonthe night before the bat- 
tle of Edgehill. On neighboring Duns- 
moor, a great battle was fought long 
before between the Saxons and Danes 
in 914; and in 1469, on the same spot, 
there was a sanguinary engagement 
between the partisans of Edward IV 
and a body of insurgents, in which the 
former were defeated, and the Earl of 
Pembroke with his two brothers and 
eight other gentlemen captured and 
taken to Banbury to be beheaded. Sul- 
grave and Wormleighton, the ancient 
homes of the Washingtons, are also in 
this neighborhood, with many other 
historic places. 

The visitor to Eydon Hall has there- 
fore a great deal to interest him in its 
surroundings, while the country itself 
is one of singularly varied beauty, 
where the townsman would think it 
pleasant to rest or wander. This seat 
of Viscount Valentia, which is now oc- 
cupied by Mr. T. Wilkinson Holland, 
stands on a gentle eminence to the 
southeast of the village of Eydon, which 
lies amid the trees and is a remarkably 
pretty place with many old houses. 

The situation is advantageous be- 
cause of the slope which lies below, 
giving many opportunities to the skill- 
ful hand of the garden designer. There 



is, indeed, an ascent upon every side, 
and from the windows very fine view^s 
are commanded over parts of the coun- 
ties of Northampton and Warwick, in 
the foreground being the beautiful gar- 
dens and richly wooded park of the 
house itself. There is extraordinary 
variety of foliage, and sylvan grace and 
richness are everywhere. Evidently the 
skillful hand ofthe planter worked here 
with knowledge and foresight, and thus 
the house at the present day owes very 
much to those who have gone before. 
The fir trees are particularly numer- 
ous, and lend their grey and sober 
charm to the dehghtful walk. They 
also offer a marked contrast to the trees 
whichmore closely neighbor the house. 
It will be noticed that the garden is 
upon several levels, and that here, 
again, an excellent use has been made 
of a fine opportunity. The low walls 
which divide the levels give shelter to 
a multitude of summer flowers, and 
below, with the sundial and fish-pond 
for a center, is an enriched but formal 
arrangement. Still another descent 
brings us to the sunk garden, which 
is a realm of floral delight. Indeed, 
the two great charms of the place are 
its wealth of blossoms and its wonder- 
ful rich foliage. 

The gardens have been described as 
intersected and formed in the French 
style. By this is meant that views have 
been opened out by cutting through 
groups of trees, thus forming such vis- 
tas as are seen in the ' 'Bosquet de Bac- 
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chus" and other pictures of Watteau. 
In these arrangements fine taste has 
been displayed, and the garden at Ey- 
don may be taken as an illustration of 
what may be accomplished by those 
whose estates are in the pleasant neigh- 
borhood of rich and ornamental woods. 
There is unity in the variety of the place 
and each part has a charm of its own. 
with its own special beauties. 

\X/hat Cardinal Newman has said, 
in his '• Knowledge Its Own Subject." 
touching the garden and park, will bear 
iteration. 
•'You see to 
vour walks, 
andturfand 
shrubberies; 
to your trees 
and drives; 
not as if you 
meant to make 
an orchard 
of the one, 
or corn or 
pasture land 
of the other, 
but because 
there is spe- 
cial beauty in all that is goodly, in wood, 
water, plain and slope, brought all 
together by art into one shape, and 
grouped into one whole.'' This is a 
true lesson for the garden maker— the 
lesson of perfection in diversity and 
unity in variety. We think that the 
creator of Eydon Hall was inspired by 
this thought and certainly in every part 
of the achievement there is a beauty 
that will not elude those w^ho visit the 
place. Therefore. Eydon Hall has a 
lesson, being an exemplar of many fine 
and goodly things. 

The prospect looking over the sun- 




Tlie Orangery. 



dial garden towards the house has some 
special claims to attention. Here the 
beds grouped about the dial are stone- 
edged, in a circular space of gravel, 
enframed by a square of turf. To many 
it might seem more attractive if green 
turf had surrounded them completely, 
but it must be remembered that there 
is an appropriateness inthe style, with 
most agreeable variety in the design, 
and that many sanctions exist for such 
an arrano-ement. 

For a garden to be grouped about a 

dial seems 
peculiarly 
appropriate. 
The whirli- 
gig of time 
has brought 
sundials in- 
to fashion 
again, though 
it might be 
truer to say 
that they 
have never 
really been 
out of favour, 
EyJ^n Hall j^^it Only laid 

aside until the particular mode of time- 
reckoning in the garden has come round 
once more. The dial, as Charles Lamb 
remarked, is a difterent thing from a 
clock, '-with its ponderous embowel- 
ments of lead or brass, and its pert or 
solemn dullness of communication."' 
Let it be remembered that none should 
reo-ard this as a serious slur upon the 
venerable clock, but only as an expres- 
sion of Lamb's greater liking for the 
dial, which he somewhat fancifully de- 
scribed as ''the garden god of Christ- 
ian gardens.'" We mortals, as another 
writer says, have a rooted antipathy 




Mid-dav bv the Sundial. Eydon Hall 
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to the intangible Father Time, and so 
love all time-markers that reveal his 
presence and passage. There is a pic- 
turesque old dial in the garden at Bel- 
ton Hall, in which old Chronos is seen 
grasping his dial, while a cupid clings 
to it reproachfully and w^ith downcast 
face, as if regretting its admonitions. 
The dial at Eydon Hall is of a plain 
and simple type. Its congeners exist 
in scores in all sorts of places, but it 
is not to be denied that in such garden 
features there is greater scope for im- 
agination than is revealed in dials of 
this class. We may see, everywhere, 
indeed, that the sundial now takes on 
a more ambitious and withal a more 
beautiful form. To some the very char- 
acteristic Scottish dials are an example 
and where there are Scottish associa- 
tions may well be regarded as appro- 
priate. It should not, however, be be- 
yond the ability of the architect to 
devise dials of attractive forms suit- 
able for English and other gardens. 
There is, as an example, an exceed- 
ingly fine modern dial in the garden 
at the Old Place, Lindfield, Sussex, in 
which the gnomon is uplifted upon a 
pillar,withthemotto, ''Nunc sol; nunc 
umbra'' — true of the garden and the 
world — and above it the pelican ''in 
her piety,'' while the shaft of the pil- 
lar is spirally entwined with appropri- 
ate mottoes, and ivy clings to its foot. 
Could a garden be graced with a fairer 
adornment? Suitable mottoes are de- 
sirable. ^'United in Time; Parted in 
Time; To be re-united when Time shall 
be no more," are the w^ords upon a 
recent dial of Scottish type, and a very 
beautiful one, erected by Lady John 
Scott at Cawston Lodge, Rugby, in 
memory of Lord John Scott. "Post 



tenebras spero lucem," and " Ut umbra 
sic fugit vita, " are mottoes well known. 

The position of the sundial at Eydon 
Hall is right— and let us recognize that 
in its baluster-like character it has ap- 
propriate relation to the house — for it 
is the centre of a garden plan, and about 
it are disposed very brilliant flower 
beds, while behind rise noble groups 
of trees as a charming background, 
and floral borders make a margin for 
the walls. Indeed, it is a singularly 
beautiful picture that is presented as 
one looks from the house over the fish- 
pond to the garden of the dial and 
admirable trees beyond. 

It is an easy thing to criticise a gar- 
den design — to off^er praise or censure 
upon this or that part of it. The more 
difficult thing is to plan and shape a 
garden successfully. What kind of 
pleasaunce would be most suitable for 
a place like Eydon Hall? The situation 
might have suggested to some a bolder 
form of terracing; but to our mind the 
arrangement is as good as could be, 
the descents being utilized to make 
shelter for excellent flower borders. 
As the house stands it holds its right 
place in the composition, like the clas- 
sic buildings in the paintings of Claude. 
Any great terraces in such a situation 
as that of Eydon would break the re- 
pose of the charming picture, and would 
dwarf the edifice they were intended 
to adorn. The midday picture over the 
sundial towards the house, as witnessed 
from the front of the orangery, will 
explain what is meant. That seems to 
be an ideal classic garden composition, 
and to illustrate in a striking manner 
how harmonious are the garden fea- 
tures at Eydon Hall. 



